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Here and Abroad 


People — Places — Events 


LONGER LIFE 


The average life expectancy of 
women in this country is now 73 years. 
This represents a gain of 8% years 
since 1948. During the same period, 
American men have added 4.3 years 
to their average life span, pushing it 
up to a figure of 66.7. 


PRODUCTION STRESSED 


Red China’s Premier Chou En-lai 
has called for a 40% increase in his 
country’s industrial and agricultural 
output for 1959. Last year’s produc- 
tion was said to have topped that of 
1957 by 65%. 

Many observers, however, doubt the 
accuracy of these production claims. 
Refugees escaping to Hong Kong say 
that the Chinese people have barely 
enough food to live. Furthermore, 
communist China’s exports have 
dropped off considerably in recent 
months. 


EXPLORING OUR PLANET 


The United States will soon attempt 
to bore a shaft through the outer 
layer of our planet’s surface. It would 
reach the inner area of the earth’s 
cover. Drilling will most likely take 
place at a site in the Atlantic Ocean 
north of Puerto Rico where the earth’s 
crust is only a few miles thick. Under 
the continent of North America, the 
crust ranges from 20 to 30 miles in 
depth. 

If successful, this project will sup- 
ply scientists with valuable informa- 
tion concerning the composition of our 
planet’s interior. 


ANOTHER VISITOR 


King Baudouin I of Belgium has 
accepted an invitation by President 
Eisenhower to visit 
the United States. 
He will arrive in 
Washington, D. C., 
next Monday (May 
11) for a 10-day 
stay. 

The 28-year-old 
king succeeded his 
father, Leopold III, 
when the elder 
monarch decided to 
step down from the throne in July 
1951. A golfing enthusiast, it would 
not be surprising if King Baudouin 
joined President Eisenhower for an 
afternoon on the course. The Belgian 
ruler is also a sports car fan. 


RECLAIMING LAND 


Spain hopes, during the next sev- 
eral years, to irrigate over 500,000 
acres of semi-desert land in the north- 
ern part of the country. The $300,- 
000,000 project will be made possible 
by the recently completed Yesa Dam, 
which can hold 16.5 billion cubic feet 
of water. When the entire irrigation 
system is finished, it will be the largest 
in Europe. 





Baudouin I 
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CARMACK IN CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 


AMERICANS are divided over the answer to this question 


Foreign Aid Program 


Congress Is Now Considering President Eisenhower's Request 
For 3.9 Billions in Overseas Assistance 


O what extent should the United 

States help other nations? Should 
our aid go mostly for weapons to 
strengthen our allies’ armed forces? 
Or should it be used mainly for rais- 
ing living standards in these lands? 

These questions are now being de- 
bated in Congress. Touching off the 
controversy was President Eisen- 
hower’s request for 3.9 billion dollars 
for foreign aid (or mutual security, as 
it is often called) for the year starting 
next July 1. Two types of aid are in- 
volved: military and economic. 

Military aid. This type of assist- 
ance consists of weapons and mate- 
rials intended to strengthen a nation’s 
armed forces. We started helping our 
allies in this way during World War II 
when we shipped them large amounts 
of arms. We regarded such action 
as part of the cost of winning the 
war. 

Peacetime military aid started soon 
after World War II. When Russia 
tried to extend her control into 
Europe, we shipped military equip- 
ment to the countries of western 
Europe and to Greece and Turkey in 
order to help them guard against Red 
aggression. 


After the communists struck in 


Korea during 1950, we greatly in- 
creased our military assistance pro- 
gram. U. S. arms spending abroad 
reached its peak in 1953 when our 
government spent more than 4 billion 
dollars to help strengthen friendly 
nations, mostly in the Pacific area. 

Since World War II, the United 
States has spent more than 23 bil- 
lion dollars on military aid to other 
lands. How much and what each coun- 
try has received cannot be told pre- 
cisely. These details are kept secret 
to prevent communist leaders from 
knowing the military strength of free- 
world nations. 

In judging the scope of our pro- 
gram of arms aid, one may draw cer- 
tain conclusions from the following 
facts. We have military treaties with 
42 nations around the globe. More 
than 8,300 American military men are 
stationed overseas to advise or train 
local forces. In general, it may be 
said that the chief recipients of our 
military aid include our allies in the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
as well as South Korea and Taiwan 
(Formosa). 

Economic aid. This type of as- 
sistance consists of machinery for 

(Continued on page 6) 


Science Fighting 
Against Disease 


Sizable Gains Are Achieved 
But Major Problems Still 
Remain to Be Solved 


EOPLE of many lands have ex- 

pressed sorrow over the tragic ill- 
ness that forced John Foster Dulles 
to give up his job as U. S. Secretary 
of State at a time of world crisis. Mr. 
Dulles had been treated for cancer by 
the most advanced methods anywhere 
available, yet doctors apparently 
couldn’t keep his affliction from spread- 
ing and growing worse. 

The former Secretary’s illness dra- 
matically calls attention to the chal- 
lenges still posed, for all mankind, by 
various unconquered diseases. 

Physicians and scientists are work- 
ing hard to gain new knowledge about 
cancer, heart trouble, and other seri- 
ous ills, so that more and more lives 
can be lengthened. Already they have 
made tremendous progress in connec- 
tion with new drugs, surgical tech- 
niques, and the use of radiation. But 
a great deal remains to be done. 

Principal diseases in America today, 
on the basis of how many lives they 
destroy, are: (1) afflictions involving 
the heart and blood vessels, and (2) 
cancer. 

Heart and blood vessel disorders — 
may be lumped together under the 
name of cardiovascular ills. During 
1957, the latest year for which com- 
plete figures have been gathered, such 
diseases resulted in nearly 877,000 
deaths—or about 54% of all that oc- 
curred among the people of this coun- 
try. These figures include the huge 
tolls taken by cerebral hemorrhages, 
heart attacks, and so on. 

Cancer fatalities for 1957 totaled 

(Continued on page 2) 





USPHS 


DR. LEROY BURNEY, Surgeon Gen- 
eral of U. S. Public Health Service. 
This federal agency is responsible for 
planning steps to protect and improve 
the nation’s health. Working within the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, it cooperates with various state 
authorities, private research groups, and 
international organizations. 
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FIGURES ON THIS CHART are for 1957, the most recent year for which complete information on death rates 


Health Progress 


(Continued from page 1) 


more than 258,000, or about 15% of 
all deaths in the nation. 

Other illnesses that cause many 
deaths include pneumonia, diabetes, 
liver troubles, and tuberculosis. More- 
over, serious challenges are posed by 
certain afflictions that bring great suf- 
fering and unhappiness even though 
they don’t rank high as killers. Ar- 
thritis, cerebral palsy, and mental dis- 
orders are in the latter group. 

Changing pattern. So far as fatal 
are concerned, cancer and 
cardiovascular troubles have gained in 
comparison with practically all others. 
Last year they killed 663 people out 
of every 100,000 in our population, 
whereas in 1900—according to such 
figures as are available—they de- 
stroyed only 328 per 100,000. 

In looking at statistics of this kind, 
we must remember that doctors 
weren’t so well equipped in 1900 as 
at present to determine the real cause 
The early fig- 
ures may be less accurate than those 


illnesses 


of each person's death. 


gathered more recently. Even so, it is 
generally agreed that cancer and heart 
disease tolls have gone up sharply dur- 
ing the last 50 or 60 years. 

There may be several reasons for 
this increase, but here is an especially 
important one: While cancer and heart 
trouble can strike people at any age, 
they are more common among older 
persons than among youths. We have 
been fairly successful in overcoming 
diseases that once killed many chil- 
dren and young people—such plagues 
as diphtheria, for instance. 

By saving young lives from diph- 
theria and other maladies, we have en- 
abled greater numbers of people to 
reach the ages where cancer and heart 
diseases most often strike. 


Exactly what is cancer, and how 
much is being accomplished in the 
effort to conquer it? 


This disease has many distinct 
forms, just as cardiovascular trouble 
sut, in all its varieties, cancer 
is a wild growth of abnormal cells. 
If the unwanted cells are detected 
while still confined to a relatively small 
section of the body, doctors can often 
weed them out by using one—or per- 
haps both—of two principal methods: 
(1) surgery, and (2) radiation—from 
X-ray machines, radium, or substances 
produced in atomic laboratories. 


does, 


Also, there are new drugs and medi- 
cines that hold back the development 
of cancer in various cases, and have 
even caused shrinkage in certain rare 
types of cancerous growths. By us- 
ing these preparations, doctors can 
sometimes give the victim more vears 
of active life than he otherwise would 
have. But medical authorities do not 
say that cancer in humans can be fully 
cured by any drug or chemical now 
available. 

In the search for medicines that 
may eventually destroy cancer, scien- 
tists are testing about 40,000 different 
substances each year. Practically all 
the experimentation is done on mice 
and other animals. However, about 80 
chemicals that have shown great prom- 
ise are now being given—on a trial 
basis—to human patients in 165 hos- 
pitals and medical centers throughout 
the United States. 

Meanwhile, Dr. Stuart Sessoms of 
the National Cancer Institute (a fed- 
eral agency) cautions the public 
against expecting the development of 
an over-all cancer cure. He says: 
“There are so many varieties of can- 
cer that no one drug is likely to be 
the answer to them all. We will prob- 


ably chip off a little bit of the prob- 
lem at a time.” 

While cancer is an especially dread 
disease, because of its death toll and 
because of the suffering it may bring, 
this illness is far from being incurable. 
In fact, says the American Cancer So- 
ciety, about 1 victim in 3 is cured 
—through surgery, radiation, or both 
of these combined. The society goes 
on to point out that “800,000 Ameri- 
cans now living have had cancer and 
been saved.” 

Of course, the chances for destroy- 
ing or successfully removing a cancer 
are best if it is discovered early. This 
is one of the many reasons why it is 
a good idea to have frequent medical 
check-ups, and to consult a doctor 
about any persistent soreness or other 
physical difficulty. 

What causes cancer? “Basic causes 
are unknown,” says the American Can- 
cer Society. But scientists have found 
various conditions—such as exposure 
to certain chemicals—that may con- 
tribute to the development of cancer- 
ous growths. Vigorous efforts are un- 
der way to learn additional facts about 
this subject. The more that doctors 
discover as to the cause of the afflic- 
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SHOEMAKER IN CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


MUCH MONEY IS NEEDED to support medical scientists in their work 
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tion, the better they can cure it, or 
perhaps even immunize people against 
certain of its forms. 

Heart and blood vessel disorders, as 
previously noted, are of many vari- 
eties. As a group, though, they kill 
more people than does any other type 
of disease. 

Today, perhaps the most spectacular 
work against heart trouble is done in 
operating rooms. Surgeons can reach 
inside the heart itself to ‘“‘make re- 
pairs.” More than 20 kinds of heart 
operations are now performed. 

Medical workers and engineers have 
developed machines to keep a patient’s 
blood circulating while surgeons op- 
erate on his heart. Some other note- 
worthy inventions: tubes and valves 
that can replace disease-damaged parts 
of the blood vessels. 

Moreover, there are new drugs that 
have—under favorable conditions— 
helped victims of heart attacks, high 
blood pressure, etc. 

Scientists are making a big effort to 
find the basic causes of various cir- 
culatory ills, just as they are doing 
with respect to cancer. At present, 
much attention is focused on diet. Ac- 
cording to many doctors, foods that 
are rich in certain fats are likely to 
create conditions that lead toward 
heart attacks. 

Though many gains have been scored 
against heart trouble and cancer, it 
is hoped that these achievements rep- 
resent only a beginning. 

Far greater victories, meanwhile, 
have been won in connection with 
various other diseases. For instance: 
The appendicitis death rate for ev- 
ery 100,000 Americans was nearly 10 
in 1940 as against 1.2 (or less than 
one-eighth as high) in 1957. 

At the beginning of the present 
century, influenza and pneumonia 
killed more than 200 Americans for 
every 100,000. Their 1957 toll per 
100,000 stood at 35.8, and this was 
considerably higher—because of the 
Asian flu epidemic—than the figures 
for certain previous years. 

Around 1900, many lives were still 
being taken by typhoid fever, diph- 
theria, measles, scarlet fever, and 
whooping cough. By now, all these 
have been nearly eliminated as causes 
of death in the United States. 

The tuberculosis—or “TB’”—death 
rate per 100,000 people was nearly 46 
in 1940, and slightly under 8 in 1957. 
Even so, this disease is still regarded 
as a serious plague—since the cure is 
long, tedious, and expensive. 

The battle against tuberculosis is 
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waged on 2 main fronts: (1) use of 
new drugs, and (2) efforts to discover 
TB cases in their earliest stages. 

Other ills. Diseases need not rank 
among the nation’s worst killers in 
order to pose serious problems. Ar- 
thritis, though normally not fatal, 
brings disability and intense suffering 
to large numbers of people. Doctors 
have been seeking to help its victims 
with new chemical preparations and, 
in some cases, with X-ray. 

Another disease that has been 
feared mainly because of its crippling 
effect is polio. Our nation’s worst 
polio year was 1952, when 58,000 cases 
occurred. Through the use of Salk 
vaccine, we cut the number to 5,500 
cases in 1957 and an estimated 6,000 
in 1958. But health authorities are 
concerned over the fact that only half 
of all Americans in the “under 40” 
age group, where polio most often 
strikes, have taken the full series of 
Salk inoculations. 

Still another great plague is mental 
illness. In fact, it accounts for about 
half of all hospital patients in this 
country at the present time. Here 
again, though, modern methods of 
treatment—including use of new 
drugs—are producing results. Look, 
for example, at schizophrenia—one of 
the most serious mental ills. In the 
state of New York, the number of 
schizophrenia patients who recover 
sufficiently to leave the hospital has 
increased by 40% in 3 years. 

Money, in large sums, is being spent 
on medical research of one kind or an- 
other. For instance, well over $60,- 
000,000 went for cancer studies in 
1958, and of this amount the federal 
government provided $50,000,000. Fed- 
eral outlays to fight cancer have risen 
tenfold in the last 10 years. 

Most U. S. government activities 
dealing with medical research are 
handled through the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. With- 
in this agency are the National Insti- 
tutes of Health—including the Can- 
cer Institute, Heart Institute, and sev- 
eral more. Democratic Senator Lister 
Hill of Alabama has proposed setting 
up still another of these units—one 
whose job would be to help promote 
medical cooperation between’ the 
United States and foreign countries. 

Are we, through public and private 
agencies, spending enough on research 
against cancer and other diseases? 
There is much debate on this point, 
with certain observers arguing that 
the available number of research work- 
ers couldn’t use a great deal more 
money than is now provided. A dif- 
ferent view is expressed by Senator 
Richard Neuberger of Oregon, who 
was himself recently treated for cancer 
and is now back at work. He says: 

“TSome time ago] I stood on the 
floor of the United States Senate and 

. used glibly the reference that 
40,000,000 Americans were destined to 
have cancer. I never thought I might 
be among the 40,000,000. I suppose 
countless citizens feel this way. Other- 
wise we would not tolerate spending 
more on chewing gum than on cancer 
research.” 

The future. It is hard to predict 
how rapid our nation’s medical prog- 
ress will be in the years to come. Up 
to now, gains have been uneven. We 
have advanced much further along 
some lines than others. But the gen- 
eral trend is toward constantly better 
health and longer life. (For additional 
facts on this point, see article begin- 
ning in next column.) 

—By ToM MYER 
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BROTHERS W. J. and Charles H. Mayo (right), doctors who developed famous 
Mayo Clinic (Rochester, Minnesota), which had its beginnings in 1889 


Medical Advances Over the Years 


Changes Since 


EDICINE’S history in America is 

a long one. Before the white men 

settled as colonists—and long after— 

the health care that we have today 

(see page 1 article) was not even a 
dream. . 

Indian tribes all had their “medicine 
men.” These used “magic” in their 
treatment of the sick—loud music and 
screaming to make “evil spirits” leave 
the body of a suffering person. The 
Indian “doctors” of early times also 
used songs and numerous superstitious 
treatments. 

The Indians, however, did not de- 
pend on such methods alone. The 
women in particular knew how to use 
herbs in treating certain illnesses. 
Bathing in hot springs was customary 
as a health measure, and many tribes 
drove ill persons into isolation—a 
quarantine measure to prevent the 
spread of disease. 





The Colonists 


Generally speaking, the early colo- 
nists of the 1600’s were ill-informed on 
medical matters. They adopted some 
of the health practices of the Indians. 
Also, the colonists used witch-like 
potions of weird ingredients. 

Because medical knowledge was ex- 
tremely limited in colonial times, even 
better trained doctors often used 
treatments now known to be harmful. 
Bleeding, for instance, was an almost 
universal remedy for a long list of ail- 
ments. It was believed that the impu- 
rities causing sickness could be drawn 
from the body in this way. The bleed- 
ing prescribed for George Washington 
—when the great statesman was ill 
with a cold and laryngitis—is said to 
have contributed to his death. 

Though many people lived long and 
healthy lives in colonial America, in- 
fant mortality was very high. In fact, 
about half of the infants died before 
they were 2 years old. 

On the whole, medical progress was 
slow, with some exceptions, until the 
1800’s. Even then, numerous doctors 
opposed experiments with new meth- 
ods of healing the sick. Nevertheless, 
as experimentation increased, and as 
progress was made in man’s war on 
disease, life expectancy gradually in- 
creased. By 1900, the average Ameri- 
can could hope to live 47 years, as com- 
pared with a life span of 35 to 40 years 
in colonial times. Today, life expec- 


Colonial Times 


tancy for the average American is 
around 70 years. 


Here are some landmarks in medical 
achievements over the years: 


1721. Inoculation for smallpox was 
first practiced in Boston by Dr. Zab- 
diel Boylston. 

1837. In his studies of diseases, Dr. 
William Gerhard found causes of 
typhoid fever. 

1842. Dr. Crawford Long used 
ether to dull the pain during an oper- 
ation. 

1850. Hypodermic needle was de- 
veloped to inject patients with medi- 
cal drugs and other solutions. 

1886. Dr. Reginald Fitz named the 
disease now called appendicitis and 
suggested surgery as a cure for it. 

1898. Dr. Theobold Smith discov- 
ered that Texas cattle fever is trans- 
mitted by ticks. 

1899. Drs. Walter Reed and James 
Carrol paved way for control of yel- 
low fever by proving that disease is 
transmitted through mosquitoes. 

1908. Drs. Howard Ricketts and 
Joseph Goldberger found that Rocky 
Mountain spotted fever and other dis- 
eases are caused by insect carriers, 
thus opening the way to conquering 
these illnesses. 

1915. Dr. Elmer McCollum demon- 
strated that vitamins A and B are es- 
sential to growth. 

1928. Dr. Joseph Goldberger found 
that pellagra is caused by a vitamin 
deficiency, and can be overcome by 
taking the necessary vitamins. 

1930’s. American, British, French, 
and German scientists developed the 
sulfa drugs to combat serious body in- 
fections. 

1940. The “wonder drug” strepto- 
mycin was developed. 

1941. Penicillin production began 
on a large scale. 

1947. Dr. Paul Buckholder discov- 
ered chloromycetin, an effective medi- 
cine for typhus and a number of other 
diseases. 

1950’s. Great advances in heart 
and brain surgery have been made 
during this decade. 

1955. Polio vaccine, which had been 
developed by Dr. Jonas Salk, was re- 
leased to the public after it was found 
to be highly effective in preventing 
that dread disease. 

—By ANTON BERLE 
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ART WALL, JR. of Pocono Manor, Pennsylvania, 
is America’s outstanding golfer at the present 
time. The 35-year-old 
pro has won more than 
$40,000 this year in golf 
tournaments. He has 
finished first in 3 tour- 
neys, and placed second 
in 5. His bigzest victory 
came in Masters 
Tournament at Augusta, 
Georgia, when his blaz- 
ing finish on the final 
day lifted him from 6th 
to Ist place. Wall has a 
remarkable knack for 
making holes-in-one. His lifetime total has now 
reached 35. He is also one of the best putters 
in the game. The modest Pennsylvanian is a 
graduate of Duke University where he starred 
on the golf team. 





MURRAY ROSE of Australia still ranks as the 
world’s greatest swimmer, judged by his recent 
performance at New 
Haven, Connecticut. In 
the big national meet, 
he won races at 220 and 
440 yards, and at 
1,500 meters. Speeding 
through the water as if 
jet-propelled, he set 
new meet records in 
each event. In the 1956 
Olympic Games at Mel- 
bourne, Australia, Rose 
won 3 gold medals for 
his country. The 20- 
year-old youth from 





“down under” 


is now 
attending the University of Southern California. 
A vegetarian, he has never tasted meat. His 
favorite foods include carrot juice, goat’s milk, 
sunflower seeds, unpolished rice, and seaweed. 


CARIN CONE, a freshman at the University of 
Houston, retained her crown as U. S. backstroke 
champion in the recent 
swimming meet for 
women at West Palm 
Beach, Florida. She won 
both the 100- and 200- 
yard races. Carin, who 
comes from Ridgewood, 
New jersey, has been 
swimming since she was 
6 years old. A member 
of the U. S. team in the 
last Olympics, she is co- 
holder of an Olympic 
record, even though she 
finished second. (She lost the race by a finger- 
nail, but was clocked in the same time as the 
winner.) One of the top-ranking students in her 
class, she is studying to be a teacher. 





ANDRE RODGERS, a rangy shortstop from the 
Bahama Islands, is a key man this year in the 
plans of the San Fran- 
cisco Giants. If he can 
play the same brand of 
baseball he displayed 
last season at Phoenix, 
Arizona (where he 
batted 354 and hit 31 
home runs), Giant fans 
think their team will 
have a good chance of 
winning the pennant. In 
his homeland in the 
Caribbean Sea, Rodgers 
was an excellent cricket 
and softball player, but never saw a baseball 
game until he was 18. He caught on fast, though, 
and now—7 years later—is the first Bahamian 
ever to play big-league baseball. 


) 
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BOBBY MORROW, U. S. Olympic star from San 
Benito, Texas, is now tuning up for next year's 
international games in 
Rome, Italy. In recent 
meets he has shown that 
he has lost none of his 
speed in the sprints 
One of his victories was 
over an old rival, Dave 
Sime, one of the very 
few runners ever to have 
beaten Morrow. In 1956, 
the Texan established 
himself as the world's 
fastest runner. In the 
Olympics, he won both 
the 100- and 200-meter races and was a member 
of a 4-man relay team that set a new world’s 
record. He was the only person on the U. S. team 
to win 3 gold medals. 
—By Howard Sweet 
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India Faces Serious 
Shortage of Food 


India must greatly expand her food 
production during the next several 
years or suffer a famine, according to 
a team of U. S. agricultural experts. 
The 14-man group made an on-the- 
spot study of economic conditions 
within the Asian country at the re- 
quest of Indian government officials. 
Its members based their opinion on the 
following facts: 

At the present time, India’s 400,- 
000,000 people are barely getting 
enough to eat. Seven years from now, 
if the current rate of population 
growth continues, there will be 
80,000,000 new mouths to feed. 

The U. 8. agricultural team believes 
that India can successfully meet this 
challenge if an emergency program 
is put into effect. More irrigation and 
drainage projects, plus better methods 

f cultivation, are sorely needed. 

A great deal may hinge on the out- 
come of India’s effort to raise agri- 
cultural production. If the present 
government fails to satisfy the people’s 
minimum food requirements, they may 
be tempted to turn toward communism 
as the only hope of solving their 
difficulties. 


Secretary Herter—Man 
Of Wide Experience 


Secretary of State Christian Archi- 
bald Herter was born in the French 
capital of Paris 64 years ago. His 
parents were art students there at the 
time. At the age of 9 he was brought 
to the United States by an uncle. 

Mr. Herter graduated cum laude 
from Harvard University in 1915. The 
following year he joined the United 
States Foreign Service and was as- 





STATE DEPARTMENT 
TWO NEWSMAKERS. Christian Her- 
ter (left), Secretary of State, and James 
Riddleberger, head of the International 
Cooperation Administration. The ICA 
supervises our foreign aid program. 


signed as attaché to the American 
Embassy in Berlin. He was also in 
charge of the American legation in 
Brussels, Belgium, for a 2-month 
period. 

From 1917 to 1919, Mr. Herter 
served in the State Department. He 
was a member of a diplomatic mission 
which drew up a. prisoner-of-war 
agreement with Germany. 

From 1919 to 1924, he was a per- 
sonal assistant to Secretary of Com- 
merce Herbert Hoover. Afterwards, 
he went into the field of journalism 
for a while, editing a magazine called 
The Independent. 

In 1931, Mr. Herter was elected to 
the Massachusetts State House of 
Representatives, where he was a mem- 
ber until 1948. During his last 4 
years in that body, he served as 
speaker. 

Moving from state politics in 1943, 
he served in the United States House 


DOROTHY BERNDT (left), missionary, with young people she is helping in Laos. Miss Berndt, who is from Santa Ana, 
California, wears her hair in traditional style of the little Asian country. 


of Representatives for 10 years. As 
a member of the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee, he had a hand in laying the 
groundwork for the Marshall Plan of 
economic aid to Europe after World 
War II. 

Mr. Herter won the 1952 election 
for Governor of Massachusettts, and 
was re-elected in 1954. He was the 
only Republican governor in the 
country that year to increase his 
margin of victory over 1952. He did 
not seek a third term. 

At the 1956 Republican National 
Convention, Mr. Herter’s name was 
suggested as a Vice Presidential pos- 
sibility. He rejected the idea of run- 
ning for this post, however, and made 
the nominating speech for Mr. Nixon, 
instead. 

On February 21, 1957, Mr. Herter 
was appointed Under Secretary of 
State, succeeding Herbert Hoover, Jr. 
Early this year he was named Acting 
Secretary of State after Mr. Dulles 
was stricken with a recurrence of 
cancer. Two weeks ago his nomina- 
tion by President Eisenhower as Sec- 
retary of State was unanimously con- 
firmed by the Senate. 

Mr. Herter was married in 1917 
to Mary Caroline Pratt, a grand- 
daughter of one of the founders of 
Standard Oil Company. They have 
4 grown children—3 sons and a daugh- 
ter—and 14 grandchildren. 


ICA Head Has 
Big Responsibility 

As Director of the International 
Cooperation Administration (ICA), 
James W. Riddleberger supervises 
America’s foreign aid spending (see 
page 1 article). The 54-year-old offi- 
cial has served the country as a career 
diplomat for over 30 years. 

Mr. Riddleberger received a mas- 
ter’s degree from the Georgetown 
University School of Foreign Service 
in 1926, and taught international re- 
lations there until 1929. In that year, 
he was sent to Geneva, Switzerland, 
to serve as Consul. His next stop 
was Berlin, where he was Third, and 
then Second Secretary at the United 
States embassy. 

During the Second World War, he 
headed the central European desk at 
the State Department; later, he re- 
turned to Berlin as a political adviser 
to the military government in that 
city, and served in the same capacity 


with the civilian High Commission 
that replaced it. 

From 1953 to 1958, Mr. Riddle- 
berger was American Ambassador to 
Yugoslavia. Last year he became Am- 
bassador to Greece, holding that post 
until his appointment as ICA head 
a few months ago. 


Red China Steps Up 
Military Spending 


U. S. officials are discussing the 
significance of a 16% increase in mili- 
tary spending included in communist 
China’s budget for the coming fiscal 
(bookkeeping) year which begins July 
1. Assistant Secretary of State Walter 
Robertson says that “The threat of 
Red China has never been so broad 
and ominous as it is today.” 

At least some of the increase is be- 
lieved to have been made necessary by 
the revolt in Tibet. Communist China 
has been forced to send thousands of 
troops and large quantities of supplies 
to that remote land in an effort to 
suppress an uprising among its people. 
Rebellious tribesmen are still causing 
trouble in certain regions of Tibet. 
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TURNING SALT WATER from ocean into drinking water is purpose of these 
experimental installations at Daytona Beach, Florida. Rays of sun play a part in 
the process. If successful, the method may help to solve the water-supply problem 
in some big coastal cities where industries alone need hundreds of gallons daily. 


The Story of the Week 





WIDE WORLD 


She speaks the native language fluently. 


Another interesting item in the 
budget is an appropriation of $435,- 
000,000 for the support of the coun- 
try’s communes (government-organ- 
ized farm settlements). The communes 
are supposed to be self-supporting and 
were counted on to make a great con- 
tribution to the nation’s economic 
advance. 

The Red Chinese budget also calls 
for a foreign-aid program of $258,000,- 
000—more than double that of last 
year. Past recipients of Chinese aid 
include North Korea, North Viet 
Nam, Indonesia, Cambodia, Burma, 
and Yemen. 

Some authorities feel that Peiping is 
boosting its foreign assistance pro- 
gram this year in the hope of off- 
setting bad feeling among other Asian 
nations over Red China’s attack on 
Tibet. 


American on the 
Moon in 8 Years? 


A rocket now being developed by the 
United States will enable us to send 
a man to the moon and back within 
6 to 8 years. This prediction was 





WIDE WORLD 
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made by officials of the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration 
(NASA) at a hearing of the House 
Space Committee. 

The rocket should also be able to 
launch an earth satellite weighing 
150,000 pounds—our largest so far has 
been about 8,000 pounds. 

The new engine will have a thrust 
of 1,500,000 pounds. The most power- 
ful of our present-day rockets, the 
Atlas, has only 360,000 pounds of force. 

President Eisenhower has asked 
Congress to appropriate an additional 
$45,000,000 for the NASA during the 
present year. Much of this money, 
if granted, will be used to speed up 
development of the new rocket engine. 


Dogs Help Protect 
America’s SAC Bases 


A small army of highly trained dogs 
is helping to protect our world-wide 
network of Strategic Air Command 
bases. Their job is to detect any 
persons who might try to slip into 
these installations for the purpose of 
spying or committing acts of sabotage. 

The dogs—German shepherds—re- 
quire 2 to 3 months to train. Each one 
is taught to take orders from only one 
person, but its allegiance can be 
changed in a few days. 

The dogs are kept in top physical 
shape. They are fed 4 pounds of 
canned food each day and are weighed 
every week. 


Kennedy Labor Bill 
Now Before House 


The Senate labor bill, which was 
passed about a week ago, is now being 
studied and debated in the House of 
Representatives. 

The measure makes certain conces- 
sions to unions which are not granted 
in the existing Taft-Hartley labor law. 
For example, more foremen or “super- 
visors” in industry would come under 
union authority in the same way as 
ordinary workers. In addition, any 
employe who is fired just prior to or 


IN GRAND STYLE. This is Universal Exposition headquarters in Rome, capital of Italy. 
permanent center for international exhibits of industrial goods, everything from watches to jet airplanes. 
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ure 
It was built mainly as a 
Along with the 


marble palaces, however, a big stadium and swimming pool for the 1960 Olympic Games are included. Project was begun 


in 1935 by the Italian dictator, Benito Mussolini. 


Mussolini’s government. Resumed 


during a strike would be allowed to 
vote in elections held for the purpose 
of deciding which union shall repre- 
sent workers of the company which 
discharged him. Certain other privi- 
leges are extended to organized labor. 

At the same time, the bill places 
added controls and restrictions on 
unions. It calls for regular secret 
elections of officers. Tighter rules are 
established for the handling of union 
pension and other funds, as well as for 
personal loans from these funds to of- 
ficers or members of unions. The bill 
places certain other restrictions on 
labor leaders. 

The Senate measure is sponsored by 
John Kennedy, Democrat of Massachu- 
setts. Senator John McClellan, Arkan- 
sas Democrat, attempted to amend the 
bill so as to place the unions under 
much stricter federal control than 
Kennedy provides. The Arkansas sen- 








THE LIGHTER SIDE 








Reluctantly, he had consented to ac- 
company his teen-aged son and nephew 
on a trial run of the cutdown motor job 
they had banged together. When the 
job failed to make a curve and finally 
leaped and bounced to a stop in a corn- 
field, he lowered his head into trembling 
hands. 

“Are you hurt, Dad?” asked the son. 
“Want to go to the doctor?” 

“No,” was the studied reply. “Since 
only a jackass would ride in this con- 
traption, take me to a veterinarian.” 

* 


On a certain island in the South Pacific 
there are no taxes, unemployment, crime, 
beggars, jazz bands, TV, or inhabitants. 


* 


Every little American boy has a chance 
to be President when he grows up—it’s 
just one of the chances he has to take. 

* 

He: How did you like Venice? 

She: Oh, I only stayed a few days. 
The place was flooded. 

* 


Washington columnist Bill Gold re- 
ports that Fidel Castro complained about 
the size of the bodyguard assigned to 
him during his visit to the United States. 
The Cuban leader couldn’t understand 
why it took so many policemen to guard 
him. 

Apparently, Bill Gold says, he doesn’t 
realize the hatred he has stirred up 
among razor manufacturers. 


Sam Levenson says: When I was a kid, 
I was satisfied with a small allowance. 
Nowadays the kids demand a guaranteed 
annual wage. 
* 


Horace Greeley, who always inststed 
that the word “news” was plural, once 
wired a reporter: “Are there any news?” 

The reply came back by wire: “Not 
a new.” 

















HARLEY KARNES 
“I guess this will answer your question 
about Bill and the do-it-yourself project 
he has been working on.” 


ator thinks the rank-and-file of labor 
needs “protection” against those union 
leaders who are “dishonest.” 

The large majority of senators, on 
the final vote, adopted some of McClel- 
lan’s ideas, but supported Kennedy for 
the most part. The Massachusetts 
senator is convinced that his bill will 
deal with the worst abuses of the 
“minority” of dishonest labor leaders, 
and yet will not place harmful restric- 
tions on the “majority” of honest of- 
ficers. 

The nation is now waiting to see 
what action will be taken by the House 
of Representatives on this issue. 


News Capsules from 
Around the Globe 


Haitian President Francois Duvalier 
dismissed his entire cabinet a short 
time ago. He replaced the ministers 
as part of an effort to deal with 
mounting economic and political prob- 
lems. 

In recent weeks, there has been in- 
creasing opposition to the Duvalier 
regime. In one incident, anti-govern- 
ment plotters seized an airliner in 
flight and landed it in Cuba. According 
to some reports, a rebel Haitian army 
is at present being organized on 
Cuban soil. 

Commerce Department figures is- 
sued last month show that the United 
States is still the world’s No. 1 trading 
nation. Great Britain holds the run- 
ner-up position, followed by West Ger- 
many, Canada, France, and the Soviet 
Union—in that order. 

The Department’s report showed a 
marked increase in Russian imports of 
American dress materials. In 1955, the 
Soviet Union bought only $550,000 
of such goods. In 1957, the amount 
of these purchases came to over 
$10,000,000. 

During the same 2-year period, 
Soviet exports to the United States 
fell from $23,800,000 to $15,900,000. 


Main Articles in 
Next Week’s Issue 


Unless unforeseen developments 
arise, next week’s main articles will 


republic, the project is 


Work was stopped during World War II, which brought an end to 
in 1952 by Italy’s democratic 


now almost finished. 


deal with (1) the U. S. stock market, 
and (2) the foreign ministers’ con- 
ference. 


KNOW THAT WORD! 


In each of the sentences below, 
match the italicized word with the 
following word or phrase which has 
the same general meaning. Correct 
answers are to be found on page 8, 
column 8. 














1. The senator’s speech was apropos 
(ap’r6-p6’). (a) rambling (b) out of 
place (c) suitable to the occasion (d) 
humorous and informative. 

2. Congressional elections take place 
biennially (bi-én’1-al-li). (a) twice a 
year (b) once every 2 years (c) once 
a year (d) once every 4 years. 


3. The mayor exercised his power in 


a prudent (prdo’dént) manner. (a) 
reckless (b) wise (c) casual (d) 
democratic. 

4. The Pentagon official did not 


divulge (di-vilj’) his source of infor- 
mation. (a) remember (b) consult 
(c) believe (d) reveal. 


5. Everyone at the press conference 
appeared to be in a jocular (jék’i-ler ) 
mood. (a) joking (b) serious (c) 
strange (d) relaxed. 


6. The Supreme Court decision was 
considered of paramount (par’a- 
mount) importance. (a) little (b) 
supreme (c) doubtful (d) future. 


7. Coercion (ké-er’shiin) is being 


used in Hungary to make farmers turn 
their land over to the state. 





(a) per- 
suasion (b) force (c) trickery (d) 
propaganda. 
Pronunciations 
Baudouin—-bé-dwan’ 


Cambodia—kam-b6'di-uh 

Francois Duvalier—friin-swi d60-vil-ya 
Laos—1li’6z 

Taiwan—ti-win 

Thailand—ti'land 

Viet Nam—vé-ét’ nim’ 


Yemen—yém’un 
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THE FOREIGN AID RECORD SINCE WORLD WAR 





















































































AMERICAN WEST EUROPE MIDDLE EAST ASIA 
REPUBLICS $38.3 bil. AND AFRICA $15.3 bil. 
$2.3 bil. $7.0 bil. 
Economic 
Aid 
$25.1 bil. Economic 
eal Aid 
Economic $9.2 bil. 
Economic Military Aid 
Aid Aid Military $3.4 bil. 
rig $1.9 bil. $13.2 bil. | 
i 6 bil. 
$426 mil. ™ | « 
| Bt j : lL Zz 





Atlantic 


Ocean 





Indian Ocean 








TOTAL ECONOMIC AID BY COUNTRIES 
AMERICAN REPUBLICS WEST EUROPE MIDDLE EAST AND AFRICA ASIA 

Argentina $118 mil. | Austria $1.1 bil. Netherlands . . . $922mil. | Ethiopia-Eritrea . . $ 24mil. | Afghanistan . °. . $ 71 mil. 
a ; Greece. . . «. «. $1.4bil. | Burma . . . . 6 $ 26mil. 
Bolivia $149 mil. | Bel, and Lux. . $707 mil. Norway. . . « « $277mil. | iran. 2 2 ew $362 mil. | Cambodia . . . . $138mil. 
Brazil $558 mil. : ; plage . 6 6 - $508 mil. | India. . « « « « $499mil. 
, 143ma, | oom se $278 mil. Portugal . - + « $ 75mil. | Jordan . . « . ~ $105mil. | Indonesia . . . . $279>mil. 
nie. $143 mil ; ; A ., | Lebanon . $ 51 mil. | Japan - « $2.5 bil, 
Colombia . . « . $138mil, | Finland . . $ 76mil. Spain . . - - + S288mi. | incig $ 41 mil. | Laos . $158 mil. 
, : » | Libya $ 73 mil. | Pakistan . $445 mil. 

Ecuador. « « « $ 40 mil. | France . . $5.4 bil. Sweden. . . $105 mil. tn... .~ Sek 1 aie. $920 mil. 
Guatemala . $ 74 mil. : il, | Rhodesia & Nyasaland $ 41 mil. | Ryukyu Islands . $233 mil. 
arg 7, lain I ii a ‘Sia... . . oo eee $ 2.3 bil. 
ene +9 imac $144 mil. W. Germany $3.9 bil. | Turkey . . . $677 mil. | S. Viet Nam. $907 mil. 
Mexico $288 mil. U. of S. Africa . . $ 11 mil. | Taiwan . $1.5 bil. 
. | Italy . $ 3 bil. Yugoslavia . $959 mil. | United Arab Republic. $ 83 mil. | Thailand 4 $138 mil. 

Fore - S173 al. Other Middle East Trust Ter. Pac. Islds. $ 46 mil. 
Other Am. Reps. $157 mil. Other West Europe $791 mil. and Africa $228 mil. | Other Asia . $132 mil. 
































DRAWN FOR AMERICAN OBSERVER BY JOHNSON 
separate nations. Right after World War II, we helped Soviet Russia and some 
other countries now under her domination. More recently, we have confined aid 
in eastern Europe mainly to Poland. She has received $452,000,000 from us. Aid 
given to Russia and her satellites is not shown on chart. 


ALL FIGURES are to the end of 1958. Those for individual nations at bottom 
of chart do not include any military aid; such information is secret. Amounts 
given for countries do not always add up to total given in top boxes for each area. 
Reason is that certain aid is provided for a region as a whole, rather than for 





Mutual Security 


(Continued from page 1) 


farms and factories, technical instruc- 
(training in growing crops effi- 
ciently, in setting up schools and public 
health systems, etc.) and other kinds 
of help intended to raise living stand- 


tion 


ards. 

Our government moved into the field 
of economic aid after World War II 
when it assisted our partners in west- 
ern Europe in recovering from war 
devastation. lands received 
for factories, tractors for 
farms, mining equipment, steel, and 
other material. 

Total U. S. economic aid since 
World War II totals almost 40 billion 
Of that 25 bil- 
lions went to lands of western Europe, 


These 


machines 


dollars. sum, about 


the greater portion of it before 1950. 

Today the bulk of our economic aid 
is going to lands in Asia. Over the 
past year, South Korea topped the list 
of individual countries receiving eco- 
nomic assistance. South Viet Nam, 
threatened by the communists, ranked 
second to South Korea. India received 
the third largest amount. 

Most of the funds used for both 
military and economic purposes are 
not expected to be paid back. In re- 
cent years, though, an_ increasing 
amount of our assistance has been in 
the form of repayable loans. 

Eisenhower request. It is against 
this background of foreign aid that 
President Eisenhower’s latest request 
for funds will be threshed out. The 
3.9 billion dollars for which he asks 
would be divided in this way: 2.4 bil- 
lions for military aid, and 1.5 billions 
for economic help. 


The Chief Executive’s request will 
come in for searching examination. 
Annually the issue of overseas aid is 
one of the most controversial to come 
before Congress. This year there 
seems to be an even wider array of 
opinions than in the past. 

Opponents of the program say that 
the spending abroad should be re- 
duced. Supporters of foreign aid in- 
sist that the program be continued, 
but not all of them agree on the way 
that the funds should be distributed. 
Some feel that the President’s di- 
vision into military and economic aid 
is about right. Others favor a 
greater emphasis on economic assist- 
ance. Still others think that military 
aid should be stressed to a greater 
degree. 

Decrease aid? Among members of 
Congress who have been highly criti- 
cal of the aid program are Senators 


Richard Russell of Georgia and Henry 
Dworshak of Idaho. The Citizens 
Foreign Aid Committee, headed by in- 
dustrialist Walter Harnischfeger, has 
also been active in urging sharp re- 
ductions in the Eisenhower request 
for 3.9 billion dollars. 

Critics of the present program put 
forth the following views: 

“The foreign aid program has been 
wasteful and ineffective. Countries 
benefiting from it have frequently op- 
posed U. S. policies in the United Na- 
tions and elsewhere. In some regions, 
the program has actually roused wide- 
spread resentment against America. 

“For example, our worsening rela- 
tions with the Philippines stem 
largely from the fact that Philippine 
leaders think other less deserving 
lands are receiving more aid than 
their nation. Aid to Pakistan has 
made India resentful, and assistance 
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to India has alarmed Pakistan. In 
Short, the aid program is creating 
jealousies and bad feelings. 

“Moreover, it has become compli- 
cated and top-heavy. In 1948, some 
450 people administered foreign eco- 
nomic aid. Now the staff totals 
12,000, in addition to 9,000 engaged 
in military assistance programs. 

“There are numerous cases of 
waste. For example, a $500,000 saw- 
mill set up in Iran turned out to be 
totally inadequate for that country’s 
heavy teakwood logs. One foreign 
motor pool got enough tires out of 
U. S. aid one year to put 44 tires on 
each truck. 

“This expensive program has pushed 
up taxes and is the main reason for 
the nation’s recent budget deficits. 
Continued spending will leave the 
country bankrupt, and will eventually 
bring on economic collapse—exactly 
what the communists want. The only 
solution is to reduce our aid sharply.” 

Support the President. Among those 
who have indicated that they are 
solidly behind the Eisenhower pro- 
posal are Senators Joseph Clark and 
Hugh Scott of Pennsylvania, and 
George Aiken of Vermont. Support- 
ers of the program say: 

“Foreign aid is a key project in as- 
suring the nation’s security. Ameri- 
can help to western Europe and to 
lands in the Far East has curbed Red 
expansion in those areas. It has 
strengthened the system of alliances 
under which we have access to vital de- 
fense bases around the globe. 

“The U. S. economy has been stimu- 
lated by the foreign aid program. 
About 78% of foreign aid funds are 
spent in this country. Approximately 
600,000 Americans are supplied with 
jobs in~ producing the manufactured 
items and farm products sent to other 
lands. 

“As great as the material benefits 
of the program are, they are not the 
chief argument for foreign aid. Asa 
wealthy nation, it is only right that the 
United States help less privileged 
peoples in their struggle to attain 
stable governments and higher living 
standards. Once these goals are 
achieved, the tensions that often lead 
to war will be greatly reduced. 

“Though some waste has taken place, 
most funds have been well spent. More- 
over, congressional ‘watchdog’ com- 
mittees are making every effort to 
eliminate unsound practices. In a 
country where over 15 billion dollars 
are annually spent for tobacco and 
alcoholic drinks, we can certainly af- 
ford 3.9 billions for foreign aid—less 
than $23 a year for each American. 
Nothing could be a greater bargain 
in assuring national security.” 

Stress economic aid. Among those 
who generally favor the aid program 
are some who want more emphasis on 
economic assistance. Senator William 
Fulbright of Arkansas and Congress- 
man Chester Bowles of Connecticut 
are 2 of those stressing this approach. 
Arguments in favor of greater em- 
phasis on economic aid are as follows: 

“The major problems facing most 
of the nations of Asia and Africa are 
not military. What these lands need 
are orderly government and higher 
living standards. If they can estab- 
lish stable social and political condi- 
tions, then democratic governments 
will surely emerge. Therefore, we 
should emphasize the kind of aid that 
will lead to these goals. 

“While military assistance is im- 
portant in some ‘front-line’ areas of 
the cold war (South Korea and Tai- 




















IT’S NECESSARY 


wan, for example), in many other 
lands it is wasteful and ineffective. 
Small, underdeveloped countries are 
wholly incapable of maintaining mod- 
ern armies with complicated weapons. 
When they are encouraged to engage 
in a military program they cannot af- 
ford, they are unable to modernize 
their nations, which they so urgently 
need to do. Let us cut these programs 
down in such areas as Pakistan, 
Thailand, and Latin America, and 
stress economic progress.” 

Emphasize the military. Others 
feel that there should be less stress on 
economic assistance and increased em- 
phasis on military aid. There has 
been more sentiment for this approach 
in the House of Representatives than 
in the Senate. Supporters of such a 
program argue as follows: 

“Military strength is the only thing 
that the communists respect. In view 
of Russia’s continuing military build- 
up and her development of new weap- 
ons, the United States must see that 


CARMACK IN CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 


to understand the problems to give foreign aid wisely 


its allies are well equipped. The best 
way to do this without boosting our 
total spending abroad is to reduce eco- 
nomic assistance and shift some of 
these funds to military uses. 

“In this connection, the recent re- 
port of the Draper Committee may be 
cited. Appointed last fall by the 
President to study our military aid 
program, this group has recommended 
an immediate increase of $400,000,000 
in the amount requested for foreign 
military aid. While the committee also 
says that economic aid should be con- 
tinued at the present level, it obviously 
feels that the communist military 
threat poses the biggest danger at 
present. Let us spend our funds where 
they will do the most good in meeting 
this immediate threat.” 

It will probably be mid-summer be- 
fore a decision is made on President 
Eisenhower’s request for funds. The 
final voting on foreign aid is usually 
one of the last acts of Congress before 
it adjourns. —By HOWARD SWEET 





PUZZLE ON CURRENT AFFAIRS 


Fill in numbered rows according to de- 
scriptions given below. hen all are 
correctly finished, heavy rectangle will 
spell a word which, though not as fright- 
ening today as in the past, still represents 
a health hazard. 


1. German — dogs are used 
to help ’ am our SAC bases around 
the world. 



































| EEO Be 
leading killers, 
tremely serious. 


3. Senator Richard 7 of 
Georgia opposes spending as much on 
foreign aid as President Eisenhower re- 
quests. 


illnesses, though not 
are nevertheless ex- 


aS Ue 
recognized as the world’s best all-round 
swimmer. 


5. Capital of Ohio. 


6. India is faced with a serious — 
shortage. 





7. ____+_____— is now receiving more 
U. S. aid than any other Soviet satel- 
lite nation. 

8. Senator _._.__-$__-____ Fulbright of 
Arkansas thinks that main emphasis 
should be put on foreign economic aid 
rather than military. 


9. President Francois Duvalier of 
—______ recently fired his entire 
cabinet. 


Last Week 


HORIZONTAL: Financial. VERTICAL: 1. 
Fla.; 2. machine; 3. Brown; 4. Paris; 5. 
seven; 6. Churchill; 7. military; 8. taxes; 
9. Dulles. 





Readers Say— 











I feel that we are destroying the initia- 
tive of the American farmer. By sub- 
sidizing him permanently, we are also 
ooareyas capitalism. Government con- 
trol of the farm industry appears to be 
socialism. ELEANOR WARL, 

South Portland, Maine 


* 


I am a farmer, and this letter deals 
with agriculture. A survey taken by the 
Farm Journal, which has 3,100,000 read- 
ers in all parts of the country, showed 
that 8 out of 10 wanted lower price sup- 
ports and fewer price supports in the 
future. V. M. PENNSTOCK, 

Cottonwood, Minnesota 


* 


In order for the United States to gain 
more friends in the world, I think that 
if we cannot sell our farm surpluses we 
should give these to deserving countries. 
There are many hungry people in the 
world today who would be more than 
gg to have our excess food sup- 
— This would certainly make for 

tter relations between our country and 
the ones we help. 

ROBERT HILL, 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


* 


We try to relieve our farm surpluses 
by selling and giving these to foreign 
countries. We should turn over more of 
these surpluses to charitable organiza- 
tions here, so that they can use them for 
the welfare of our own people. 


NED FYRNYs, 
Security, Colorado 


* 


When we read in “Readers Say” the 
results of a survey taken on the opinions 
of youths ss the Bill of Rights, 
we were quite shocked to think that any 
group in the United States could not 
realize the importance of our basic free- 
doms. We believe that the lack of 
knowledge revealed by this poses a 
greater threat to our security than a lack 
of knowledge in the scientific field. 

Here are the results of a similar sur- 
vey which we conducted in our school: 

Is freedom of the press necessary? 
Yes, 84%; No, 16%. 

Should the third degree be used in the 
U.S.? Yes, 47%; No, 53%. 

Are search warrants necessary? 
91%; No, 9%. 

Should freedom of religion be re- 
stricted by law? Yes, 8%; No, 92%. 

KRISTINE SLAYMAN and 
JopY SCHLEMMER, 
Wabash, Indiana 


Yes, 

















We should not forget our minority 
groups. Ever since spending a summer 
with my family on an ie reservation, 
I have been concerned about human rela- 
tions. It seems to me much more im- 
portant that we make America what we 
say it is, a land of equality and freedom, 
and learn to live together, than that we 
learn to destroy mankind through bigger 
and better bombs and missiles. 

Jupy McKINNEY, 
West Branch, Iowa 


* 


I believe that the Indians on reserva- 
tions should be brought into our towns 
and cities. Those on the reservations are 
out of touch with the world, and are not 
keeping up with the times. 

JEANIE KEARNS, 
Owosso, Michigan 


* 


Congressmen should not be permitted 
to employ relatives. This could easily 
develop into a “spoils system,” which has 
no place in our country. 


NorvAL Norris, 
Dayton, Ohio 
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Three Types—Which 
One Do You Prefer? 


By Clay Coss 


mg) us consider the personality and 
character traits of three different 
types of boys and girls. These are 
imaginary cases, but each type actually 
represents a large number of young 
people. 

Jack is a person who goes along 
with the crowd. He automatically ap- 
proves the ideas and actions of other 
members of his group. He uses the 


same slang expressions and manner- 
isms. He always dresses as the other 
boys do. 


In every way, Jack models himself 
along the lines of his companions, It 
makes no difference to him whether 
their conduct is good or bad-—whether 
they are right or wrong in what they’re 
doing and saying—he follows them 
without question. 

Jack is an extreme conformist. He 
completely fits in with members of his 
group and conforms with their every 
wish and action. His critics say that 
he is like a sheep following the flock 

that he cannot act or think for him- 
self, 

Sue is just the opposite of Jack. 
She is determined to be different from 
others. If her schoolmates dress one 
way, she deliberately wears other 
styles of clothes. If they fix their hair 
in a certain way, she does hers in an- 
other. 

In conversations, actions, and every- 
thing else, Sue refuses to conform 
with her associates any more than is 
necessary. She is an extreme non- 
conformist. Her critics say that she 
has a superiority complex. 

Dan follows a middle 
tween these two. He likes to be so- 
ciable, and to engage in group activi- 
ties. Much of the time, he goes along 
with the rest of his crowd. If he 
disagrees with the opinions or actions 
of his friends, however, he does not 
hesitate to say what he thinks. 


course be- 

















DRAWN FOR AMERICAN OBSERVER BY JOHNSON 
IN YOUR DRESS and actions, do you 
always copy others—or do you make 
independent judgments? 


In other words, Dan conforms with 
others on a give-and-take basis. He 
does not slavishly follow in the foot- 
steps of his friends. He desires to 
with others, but he also 
wants to maintain his independence 
in deciding what he will or will not 
do, as well as what is right or wrong. 
To put it another way, he goes along 
with the crowd unless he sees some 
really good reason for not doing so. 

Dan is criticized at times for being 
too independent, and at other times 
for being too much of a conformist. 

Which of these three types do you 
feel is preferable? In which group do 
you fall? 


associate 




















“On the basis of your school record, you would make a good historian,” the 
counselor tells this young woman, who’s trying to choose a career 


Are You Interested in History? 


You May Want to 


ANY persons who specialize in a 

study of history become teachers 
in high schools and colleges. Others 
write history texts or do special re- 
search work. Historians, as discussed 
here, include research workers and 
writers. 

If you decide on this career, you 
will study the past—not only to see 
what happened, but also to learn why 
events occurred as they did, and how 
yesterday’s happenings influence the 
present. 

Though historians get some of their 
information from books, they usually 
go to original sources for their facts. 
Dusty court records, ruins of ancient 
cities, family stories and traditions, 
and private letters are among the 
many sources of information that his- 
torians use. After collecting facts, 
you will sift and arrange them for 
use in writing a school text, magazine 
articles, or for some other purpose. 

Historians usually specialize in a 
particular period of time, such as an- 
cient, medieval, or modern history; or 
in a particular country or phase of 
past happenings. Some, for instance, 
concentrate on American colonial his- 
tory, or modern European history. Or 
they may specialize in certain phases 
of history such as the economic, social, 
or cultural life of a country or period. 

Persons who specialize in military 
history and development are employed 
by the U. S. Defense Department for 
special projects. Among other things, 
these historians examine, analyze, and 
prepare material related to national 
security matters. 

Some historians have teaching or 
journalistic posts and do their profes- 
sional historical work on the side. 
They publish the results of their stud- 
ies in books, magazines, and other 
periodicals. Many, though, work for 
research organizations, museums, 
historical societies, and governmental 
agencies. Business and_ industrial 
firms frequently employ historians to 
record their growth. 

Qualifications. For success in this 
work, you will need a real interest in 
studying the past. Perseverance, an 
analytical mind, a keen imagination, 
and the ability to express yourself well 
in writing are other essential quali- 
ties. 


Work in This Field 


Preparation. Take a college prepara- 
tory course in high school. Next, you 
should take a university course with 
a major in history. 

For most jobs in the historical field, 
an advanced degree is a “must.” It 
takes a year or more for the M. A. 
degree, and 3 to 4 years of advanced 
study for the Ph.D. To qualify for 
an advanced degree, you must gener- 
ally have a good working knowledge 
of 2 foreign languages. 

History is open to women as well 
as to men. 

Earnings. Your income will depend 
upon your ability and on the type of 
work you do. As a teacher, you may 
earn between $3,500 and $8,000 or 
more a year. In working for the fed- 
eral government, you may make from 
$4,000 to over $10,000 annually. Earn- 
ings in private industry are compa- 
rable to these. The historian who be- 
comes a successful author may have a 
very high income. 

Facts to weigh. Advantages and 
disadvantages that you may encounter 
in this field depend on whether or not 
you are suited to the work. If you 
have an aptitude for historical study, 
you will find the job of trying to fit 
the pieces of a research project to- 
gether highly stimulating. If you do 
not have an aptitude for research, 
you are likely to find the work ex- 
tremely hard and dull. 

Another disadvantage to consider is 
that the field of history is a bit over- 
crowded. Unless you have unusual 
ability, you may find it difficult to 
get a good position. However, there 
are many good teaching jobs avail- 
able. 

More information. Contact histor- 
ical societies and universities in your 
state. A pamphlet entitled “Employ- 
ment Outlook in the Social Sciences,” 
prepared by the U. S. Department of 
Labor, gives additional information on 
this subject. It is available from the 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C., for 30 cents. 

—By ANTON BERLE 





Answers to Know That Word 


1. (c) suitable to the oceasion; 2. (b) 
once every 2 years; 3. (b) wise; 4. (d) 
reveal; 5. (a) joking; 6. (b) supreme; 7. 
(b) force. 


News Quiz 











Medical Progress 


1. During 1957, disorders of the heart 
and blood vessels caused about what per- 
centage of all deaths in America: 12%, 
81%, 54%, or 712%? 


2. Cancer and heart diseases take a 
heavier toll now than at the beginning 
of this century. Give a reason why. 


8. By what 2 methods can doctors, in 
many cases, destroy cancers? What ad- 
ditional method are they working hard 
to develop? 


4. In treating cancer, does medical sci- 
ence now cure 1 victim in every 10, 1 in 
3, 2 in 3, or 4 in 5? 


5. Describe some ways in which doc- 
tors try to correct disorders of the heart 
and blood vessels. 


6. List several diseases whose death 
tolls have been greatly reduced. 


7. Is any progress being made in treat- 
ment of mental illness? Explain briefly. 


8. What has Senator Lister Hill of 
Alabama proposed with respect to the 
National Institutes of Health? 


Discussion 


Do you think the federal government 
should provide all the money that medi- 
cal scientists believe they could use ef- 
fectively against cancer, heart ailments, 
and other diseases? Why or why not? 


U. S. Help Abroad 


1. How much foreign aid has Presi- 
dent Eisenhower requested for the year 
starting next July 1? 


2. Describe the 2 broad types of as- 
sistance we give to other lands. 


3. Point out the areas, or countries, 
which have received especially sizable 
amounts of American funds since World 
War II 


4. Give the views of those who feel 
that U. S. aid should be reduced. 


5. What arguments do the President’s 
supporters put forth on this issue? 


6. Why do some feel that economic aid 
should receive greater stress than it has 
up to now? 


7. What are the views of those who 
believe that chief emphasis should be on 
military assistance? 


1. Do you think the American people 
have received their money’s worth from 
the foreign-aid program during the pe- 
riod since World War II? Why, or why 
not? 


2. If you were a member of Congress, 
would you support President Eisenhow- 
er’s foreign-aid proposal for the coming 
year? Explain your views. 


Miscellaneous 


1. Which 2 nations carry on the most 
foreign trade in the world today? 


2. What prediction has been made by 
the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration with respect to reaching the 
moon? 


8. What job did James Riddleberger 
hold before he was appointed head of 
the International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration? 


4. Give one possible reason why com- 
munist China has increased its foreign 
aid program for the coming fiscal year. 


5. What is India’s predicted popula- 
tion for 7 years from now? 


6. Tell something about Christian Her- 
ter’s background prior to his appoint- 
ment as Secretary of State. ‘ 

7. Briefly describe the provisions of 
Senator Kennedy’s labor bill and tell of 


his differences with Senator McCellan 
over this measure. 
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